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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From May i to November 4, 1914] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

BALKAN RELATIONS. — Persecutions of the Greek residents on the 
coast of Asia Minor, due to the colonization among them by the Turkish gov- 
ernment of the Turkish refugees from Macedonia, caused a continuance of 
the severe strain in Turko-Grecian relations (see last Record, p. 349)- 
So imminent did hostilities appear that a Russian-Roumanian note in June 
warned Turkey against closing the Dardanelles in the event of war, and 
Servia notified the Porte of her intention to support Greece. Conciliatory 
measures were undertaken by the Turkish government, however, and an 
understanding was reached. Proposed conversations between the Greek 
premier and the Turkish vizier, in which among other things the inter- 
change of properties between Turkish refugees from Macedonia and Greek 
residents of Asia Minor, suggested by the Porte, would be considered, were 
postponed owing to the outbreak of the European war. — Similarly, the 
development of harmony in Greco-Bulgarian relations was impeded by 
the alleged persecutions of Bulgarians in Macedonia, which evoked re- 
prisals against Greek residents in Bulgaria. — Following the abdication of 
the Mpret of Albania (see infra, p. 757), the International Commission of 
Control (see Record for December, 191 3, p. 709), on September 3 took 
over the government of Durazzo. On September 13, an Italian naval 
and military force occupied Avlona, the center of the Turkish influence in 
Albania, it being announced, however, that the expedition was purely for 
relief and sanitary purposes, made necessary by the congregation in the 
Avlona region of large numbers of refugees from the insurrectionary areas. 

GENERAL EUROPEAN RELATIONS. — The relations between the 
great powers in the spring and early summer gave no evidence of the im- 
pending war. The optimistic views expressed in May by the German am- 
bassador to Great Britain of the outlook for Anglo-German harmony were 
confirmed shortly by the German foreign secretary in his speech in the 
Reichstag. It was generally understood, moreover, that the negotiations 
which had for some months been in progress between the British, German 
and Turkish governments, looking toward a settlement of the questions 
relative to the interests of the several nations in Mesopotamia, and particu- 
larly with respect to the Bagdad railroad (see Record for December, 191 3, 
p. 712), gave promise of a most harmonious outcome, and on July 3 the 
first definite agreement, namely, that the railroad should for the present 
terminate at Basra, was announced. — Optimistic views were also expressed 
by both Herr von Jagow and M. Sazonoff, the Russian premier, upon 
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Russo-German relations; nevertheless some friction was anticipated with 
reference to the renewal of the Russo-German commercial treaty, due to 
expire in 1916. At a Commercial and Industrial Congress held in St. 
Petersburg in May, changes in the treaty looking toward the opening of the 
German markets to Russian products other than purely agricultural, espe- 
cially to woodwork and meat, the adjustment of the relative places of Rus- 
sian and German grain in the world market, and the entire freedom ot 
Russia to fix railroad rates on German products, were declared to be of 
primary necessity. The subject was also widely discussed in the German 
press, and the necessity for a spirit of the greatest forbearance on the part 
of both countries, if friction was to be avoided, was dwelt upon. 

ASIATIC RELATIONS.- — Chinese railroad concessions of great impor- 
tance continued to be awarded to foreign capital. It was announced in 
June that Japan had agreed to the granting by the Chinese government to a 
British group of a minor railroad concession in Southern Manchuria, where 
Japan possessed special rights. A British syndicate, also, was awarded the 
contract to finance and construct a railway from Shasi on the Yangtze to 
Shiung-yi-fu, down the valley of the Yuan, a tributary of the Yangtze, thus 
still further insuring British predominance in the Yangtze (see last Rec- 
ord, p. 351). Preliminary contracts were also signed with Belgian inter- 
ests for the construction of a line 1850 miles long from Lanchowfu to Kuldja. 
An important extension of the German sphere of influence was seen in the 
agreement of the Chinese government on July 2 to permit the extension of 
the proposed railroad from Kaomi, nearTsingtau, to Suchowfu, the junction 
of the Tientsin-Pukow and Belgian railroads. — Chinese provincial taxation 
on British goods destined for the interior caused friction between the pro- 
vincial and the British officials, particularly in the province of Aulin. — No 
progress was made in the delimitation of the Mongolian boundaries (see 
last Record, p. 352) because of the failure of the Mongolian authorities to 
take any steps towards participation in the conference agreed upon. The 
encampment of several regiments of well-equipped Hunghuzes in Inner 
Mongolia, and the persistent attempts of the Mongolian government to se- 
cure from the powers formal recognition of her autonomy gave a hostile 
aspect to her policy. — The long-protracted Anglo-Russian conference with 
respect to the future status of Thibet resulted in a convention by which, it 
was reported, the complete autonomy of Thibet proper was to be recognized, 
but a semi-autonomous zone established in Eastern Thibet in which the 
Chinese position was to be relatively much stronger. — Russian influence in 
northern Persia continued to grow rapidly. In spite of a marked diminu- 
tion in internal disturbances, the Russian troops in the north were main- 
tained at full strength ; while their commander publicly announced his 
intention to act in future only at the order of the Russian agent. An an- 
nouncement that the Russian postal organization would be extended into 
Azerbaijan was followed by the proclamation in July by the Russian minis- 
ter at Teheran that, to recompense herself for the services rendered Persia 
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through municipal improvements and military protection, Russia would take 
over the complete government of all the contiguous territory down to 27 
miles north of Kazvin. — The proposal of the British Admiralty to purchase 
stock in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, recently granted a concession to 
exploit the rich oil field near Kasr-i-Shirin, a Persian village on the Turko- 
Persian frontier, was believed to be fraught with possibility of international 
complications, inasmuch as the principal wells lay in the area (see last 
Record, p. 352) recently allotted by the boundary commission to Turkey. 
Negotiations with the Porte resulted in a tentative promise to recognize the 
Persian concession, in the financing of which, however, German capital 
was to be given a minority interest. On August 14, the proposed Admiralty 
contract was authorized. — The persistent attempts of Italian interests sup- 
ported by their government, to obtain control of the railroad development 
of southern Asia Minor (see Record of December, 1913, p. 712, and of 
June, 1914, p. 351) were again evident in an agreement entered into by 
the Italian syndicate and the British Smyrna-Aidin Railroad Company, by 
which the construction of the line was to be undertaken by the former. 
The approval of the respective governments was however required to give 
this agreement force. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS. — With the outbreak of the European war 
the United States assumed at once a position of strict neutrality, this being 
precisely defined in a proclamation of August 4. Two weeks later, in an 
address to the American people, the President emphasized the need of a 
broad and impartial attitude and uttered a warning against "that deepest, 
most subtle and most essential breach of neutrality which may spring out 
of partisanship. ' ' On August 5 censors were placed in all wireless stations 
under the jurisdiction of the United States to prevent the sending or receiv- 
ing of messages of an unneutral nature. On August 1 5 Secretary Bryan 
announced that "loans by American bankers to any foreign nation which 
is at war is inconsistent with the true spirit of neutrality ' ' ; but this some- 
what novel doctrine was dropped by the state department in October when 
the French government raised a small loan in New York City. Some 
resentment was shown in the newspapers over the attempts of the German 
ambassador and German agents to influence American opinion; and late in 
September the Turkish ambassador, A. Rustem Bey, left the country, 
apparently before any request had been made for his recall, after making 
public criticism of Americans for ill-treatment of the Filipinos and the 
lynching of negroes in the South. — On August 5 President Wilson des- 
patched a note to the belligerent states announcing that, as the official 
head of one of the powers signatory to the Hague Convention, he would 
welcome an opportunity to act in the interest of European peace; and this 
declaration was renewed in October through Secretary Bryan. — The action 
of the British government in detaining three tank steamers owned by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and carrying illuminating oil to neu- 
tral countries in Europe evoked protests from the American government in 
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October. In all three cases the ultimate destination of the cargoes was at 
issue and in the case of the " Brindilla " the further question as to the good 
faith of its transfer from the German to the American flag. The incident 
was closed by the release of the three vessels. On October 27, however, 
the American ship " Kroonland " was detained at Gibraltar pending an in- 
quiry into the ultimate destination of its cargo of copper. On October 25 the 
British government gave assurance that cotton would not be treated as con- 
traband. — According to newspaper advices, the Japanese government, upon 
delivering its ultimatum to Germany (see infra, p. 733), gave the American 
government a definite statement regarding its attitude toward China. Ac- 
cording to this statement Japan disclaimed any intention of seizing Chinese 
territory; promised to maintain the integrity of the republic and the principle 
of the open door; and agreed to consult the United States before taking 
action consequent upon the outbreak of any serious disorders in China. — 
The responsibilities which, during the first weeks of the war, fell upon 
American diplomatic agents in the belligerent countries, were discharged 
with notable success. At the close of this Record the task of bringing 
relief to the starving population of Belgium had been undertaken by an 
American commission assisted by diplomatic and consular officials. — In 
pursuance of their tender of good offices to adjust the relations between 
the United States and Mexico (see last Record, p. 354) the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Argentine, Brazil and Chile requested the United States and 
the two Mexican factions to send delegates to a conference at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. When the conference met, on May 20, the Constitu- 
tionalist delegates were excluded because General Carranza would not 
consent to an armistice. Proceedings were not open to the public, but 
statements issued by the American and Mexican delegates in the middle of 
June indicated differences of opinion which would make a definitive settle- 
ment impossible. On June 24 deliberations ended with the signing of a 
protocol. It provided that a new government, constituted by agreement 
between the Mexican factions, should be recognized by the United States, 
that the United States should demand no war indemnity or other inter- 
national satisfaction and that absolute amnesty should be extended to for- 
eigners for all political offences. The conference came formally to an end 
on June 30, having undoubtedly done much in bringing about the with- 
drawal of Huerta and in modifying the excesses which had previously 
marked the civil warfare. President Wilson took so hopeful a view of the 
situation that in September he ordered the evacuation of Vera Cruz. Cir- 
cumstances occurred, however, which made a postponement seem desirable; 
and at the end of October no reply had been made to an inquiry from the 
Mexican foreign minister as to when the American forces would withdraw. 
— By the beginning of October, 26 nations had signed peace agreements 
with the United States, providing that all disputes which fail of diplomatic 
adjustment shall be referred to a permanent international commission and 
that hostilities shall not begin until the commission make its report, as it 
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must do within a year. The United States Senate on August 13 ratified 
the treaties with Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Netherlands, Bolivia, Portugal, Persia, Denmark, Switzerland, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Italy, Norway, Uruguay, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Chile; and on September 25 the treaties with France, Great 
Britain and Spain. — Under a treaty signed on August 5, but not yet rati- 
fied, the United States agrees to pay Nicaragua the sum of $3, 000,000 for 
the perpetual right to construct a canal through her territory and for a naval 
base. — Under a treaty signed on September 2, but not yet ratified, Panama 
cedes to the United States control over the harbor waters of Colon and 
Ancon and certain other valuable rights. — On June 9 both houses of the 
Colombia congress ratified the treaty with the United States relating to the 
Panama Canal (see last Record, p. 354). — In the latter part of October, 
during revolutionary disturbances in Haiti, marines were landed from the 
United States cruiser "Tacoma' ' to protect the consulate; and on October 29 
further naval forces were ordered to Port-au-Prince to ensure the safety of 
Americans and other foreign residents. — On June 26 a United States gun- 
boat entered the inner harbor of Puerta Plata, Santo Domingo, and com- 
pelled a force of revolutionists to cease bombarding the city. — In June 
George Frederick Williams resigned as United States minister to Greece 
after criticising the methods of European powers in Albania. — The dispute 
over the Panama-Costa-Hica boundary was finally settled, in accordance 
with a treaty of 1910, by the arbitration of the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in favor of Costa Rica. 

II. THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES.— On June 28, the Austrian 
Crown Prince, Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated 
at Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. The resulting criminal inquiry proved, 
according to the statement of the Austro-Hungarian government, that the 
assassin was one of a band of Servian conspirators which included several 
Servian military and customs officers, that the fire-arms and bombs used 
by the conspirators had been obtained from a Servian arsenal, and that the 
plot as a whole was but the natural consequence of the systematic Pan- 
Servian agitation, aimed at detaching Bosnia and Herzogovina from the 
Austrian Empire, which, it was alleged, had long been propagated without 
interference, if not with active assistance, on the part of the Servian gov- 
ernment. —On July 23 the Austro-Hungarian government handed to the 
Servian government a peremptory note, demanding that the Servian gov- 
ernment undertake to repress the alleged propaganda against Austria by 
(1) suppressing all anti-Austrian publications and societies; (2) eliminating 
from public instruction all things and persons having an anti-Austrian ten- 
dency; (3) by removing from office all functionaries who might at a subse- 
quent date be named by the Austro-Hungarian government as having been 
guilty of anti -Austrian propaganda; (4) "accepting the collaboration in 
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Servia of representatives of the Austro-Hungarian government in the sup- 
pression ' ' of the anti-Austrian propaganda, and particularly in the investi- 
gation by the Servian government into the assassination of the Archduke; 
and (5) putting an end to the alleged cooperation of the Servian authorities 
in the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the Austro-Servian border. 
Forty-eight hours were allowed the Servian government in which to pre- 
pare a reply. Copies of the note were on the next day handed to the repre- 
sentatives of all the other European powers, and its text was published in 
the European press. — Almost immediately representations were made to 
the Austrian government by the Russian, English and French governments 
for an extension of time to the Servian government, it being urged that 
the tone and contents of the Austrian note were so severe as to render 
its unqualified acceptance by Servia impossible; and that the period of time 
allowed for the Servian reply, and the still briefer period allowed to the 
powers for consideration, were entirely inadequate for a settlement of the 
dispute by diplomacy and were calculated to precipitate an appeal to force. 
The Austrian government however categorically refused to grant any ex- 
tension. — The Russian government publicly announced its intention to pro- 
tect Servia against Austria, whereupon the Austrian government assured 
the Russian that no annexation of Servian territory was contemplated. 
Nevertheless, on the 25th, Russia began a partial mobilization. On July 
25, within the time limit set by Austria, the Servian reply was transmitted 
to Vienna. The Servian government declared its willingness (1) to take 
all the measures demanded for the suppression of anti-Austrian propaganda, 
except such as were not immediately practicable owing to constitutional 
and legal restrictions, of which, however, the government would attempt 
to secure the removal, and (2) to accept the proposed collaboration of 
Austrian officials if such collaboration could be shown to be in accordance 
with international usage. — The Austrian government declared the reserva- 
tions made by the Servian government unsatisfactory; on the 27th it pre- 
sented the Servian minister with his passports, and on the 28th issued a 
formal declaration of war against Servia. — Meanwhile, the British foreign 
secretary, Sir Edward Grey, was attempting to effectuate a plan of media- 
tion between Austria and Servia by means of a conference composed of 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany. The Ger- 
man government, however, delayed giving an affirmative answer, taking 
the position that the conflict between Austria and Servia was purely a local 
one, with reference to which Austria could not be asked to accept interfer- 
ence by any other powers; while the Austrian government met all other 
mediatory suggestions with the reply that it was too late, as hostilities had 
already begun. Propositions made by the British Foreign Office on the 
29th and 30th, however, looking to a cessation of hostilities and the accept- 
ance of mediation as soon as Austria should occupy Belgrade, were tenta- 
tively accepted by Russia, and were to be presented to Austria through 
Berlin. — On July 29, however, the Russian government had announced the 
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mobilization of four army districts against Austria. In spite of Russian 
denials it was alleged by the German government that a complete mobiliza- 
tion was also being expedited against Germany, and that extensive French 
mobilization preparations had been undertaken. — On July 31, the German 
government declared the Empire in a state of war, an act declared by 
Russia and France to be equivalent to mobilization, and demanded that 
the Russian government within twelve hours abandon all military prepara- 
tions against Germany and Austria. No reply being received within the 
time set, the German government, on the afternoon of August 1 , ordered 
the mobilization of the entire army and navy and declared war against 
Russia. — Simultaneously with the ultimatum to Russia, the German gov- 
ernment demanded of the French government, within eighteen hours, a 
statement as to whether, in the event of war between Germany and Russia, 
France would remain neutral. To this the French government, on August 
I, replied that it would do what its interests required. On August 3, with 
charges by each side that hostilities had already been begun by the other, 
the German ambassador at Paris demanded his passports, and on the next 
day, Germany formally declared war against France. — On July 31 the 
British government inquired simultaneously of the French and German 
governments whether, in event of war, they would respect the neutrality 
of Belgium so long as no other power violated it. To this the French gov- 
ernment on the same day returned an affirmative answer, while the Ger- 
man secretary of state declared himself unable to answer without consulting 
the emperor, declaring, however, that certain hostile acts had already been 
committed by Belgium. On August 2, however, when war against France 
had virtually been declared, the German ambassador at Brussels demanded 
of the Belgian government unobstructed passage of the German armies 
through Belgium, on the ground that Belgian neutrality was threatened, 
if it had not indeed already been violated, by France. The demand was 
categorically refused. On the following day German troops entered Bel- 
gium, and on August 4 Germany formally declared war against Belgium. 
— On August 2, another German army without encountering armed resist- 
ance had entered the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, the territorial inviola- 
bility of which also was guaranteed by treaty. — On August 2, following a 
cabinet meeting, the British Foreign Office announced that if the German 
fleet came into the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile 
operations against French coasts or shipping, the British fleet would give to 
France all the protection in its power. At the same time the German am- 
bassador in London was unsuccessfully exerting himself to the utmost to 
obtain from the government a formulation of the conditions on which it 
would agree to remain neutral, suggesting the neutrality of Belgium and 
the integrity of French territory, and even of French colonies, as possible 
German concessions. On August 4, following an appeal to the British 
government by Belgium for diplomatic intervention on behalf of Belgium, 
the former announced its intention to uphold Belgian neutrality by force of 
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arms if necessary. Putting aside as immaterial the German assurances 
that Germany would not, under any circumstances, annex Belgian terri- 
tory, the British government again demanded an answer to its inquiry of 
July 31, still unanswered, as to Germany s intentions with respect to Bel- 
gium. No answer having been received up to midnight, the time set, the 
British ambassador at Berlin demanded his passports, and formal British 
declaration of war on Germany followed immediately. Declarations of 
war between the powers of the Triple Entente and Austria-Hungary, and 
between Servia and Germany, followed shortly. — On August 1, the gov- 
ernment of Italy announced that the aggressive acts of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany did not come within the terms of the Triple Alliance, which 
was purely defensive in character, and that Italy would therefore remain 
neutral. From this position neither the promises nor threats of her former 
allies could move her; and, indeed, the strewing of mines in the Adriatic 
by Austria-Hungary, and other minor incidents, produced serious friction 
between her and Italy. — Early in August, the neutrality of Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Rumania and Bulgaria was pro- 
claimed, as was also the formation of a defensive alliance by Sweden and 
Norway. Mobilization to defend neutrality, if necessary, was also pro- 
claimed in all cases. — Japan, on the other hand, came vigorously to the 
aid of its ally, Great Britain, sending an ultimatum to Germany on August 
1 5, demanding the surrender of the German-leased territory in China, Kiao- 
Chau, containing the port of Tsing-tau. No answer to this demand being 
received, Japan on August 23 declared war on Germany and proceeded to 
attack Tsing-tau. In addition troops were landed.at Lang-Kow, in Chinese 
territory, in spite of repeated German demands that China defend the neu- 
trality of her territory. — On August 8, moreover, Montenegro declared war 
on Austria; and Portugal announced its intention of fulfilling its treaty ob- 
ligations to England. — The highest significance was attached to the agree- 
ment of the allies signed on September 5 between representatives of Great 
Britain, France and Russia, that no peace agreement would be reached 
that was not acceptable to all of them, and that did not include all three. — 
Although Turkey declared from the beginning that it would remain neutral 
during the war, it began mobilizing immediately and by September 8 was 
reported to have concentrated 800,000 men at Tchataldja to prevent the 
landing of troops there. On August 28, it sent word to foreign embassies 
that the Dardanelles would be open to merchantmen of all nations. — Al- 
though a declaration of war was expected from the Turkish government 
early in September, none was forthcoming, but it seized the opportunity to 
abrogate the conventions known as the Capitulations whereby foreigners 
in that country were exempt from local jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases. There followed at once a general protest on the part of the powers, 
the Vatican also protesting that the abrogation put an end to religious 
liberty. — On September 15 Turkey again formally declared that it had 
every intention of remaining neutral; on the 28th, however, the Darda- 
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nelles was closed to navigation, Turkey announcing that the British fleet 
had prevented the exit of Turkish torpedo boats. Without any formal de- 
claration of war, on October 30 Turkish troops attacked Russian towns in 
the Crimea and the Caucasus. An apology made by the government to 
the allied powers on November 3 was not believed by them to have been 
made in good faith, and conflicts on the Turko-Russian frontier began 
immediately. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE 'WEST.— The German army of invasion 
advanced upon France in three grand divisions, the right wing attempting 
to enter France at Maubeuge, necessitating the crossing of Belgium, the 
center entering at Sedan, necessitating the crossing of Luxemburg, and the 
left wing entering at Nancy. — The right wing was delayed longer than had 
been anticipated in the German plans by the strong resistance of the fortress 
of Liege, and after that fell on August 7, by the resistance of the Belgian 
field army, supplemented by a small French force. Its advance through 
Belgium was steady, however, Brussels being occupied on August 20, the 
Belgian army retreating to the fortress of Antwerp. The invasion of 
France along the France-Belgium border from Lille to Maubeuge was im- 
mediately attempted, and with complete success, the French army which 
had now been refinforced by the vanguard of the British expeditionary force 
falling back hastily toward the second line of defence, the inferior British 
forces, on the left, being in constant danger of envelopment. Meanwhile 
the German army of the center, encountering no resistance in its progress 
through Luxemburg, and defeating the inferior French forces which op- 
posed it, was now in contact on its right with the advancing right wing, 
while its left was attempting to thrust itself between the retreating French 
army and Paris. Menaced thus on both flanks, the allied armies retreated 
in such haste as to make impracticable a firm stand on the second line of 
defense. On August 29 that line was passed by the Germans. Paris was 
now put under martial law and every preparation made for an extended 
siege, the government retiring to Bordeaux. On September 1 the German 
right occupied Senlis, but 25 miles from Paris, while the rest of the German 
forces pushed steadily south, crossing the Marne on September 4. South 
of the Marne the allied forces halted, and for the first time in the war gave 
vigorous battle to the invaders over the entire front. A sudden sortie to 
the northeast by a large portion of the garrison of Paris threatened to en- 
velop the German right, forcing its hasty retreat, and eventually compelling 
the falling back beyond the Marne of the entire German line, pursued by 
the allied forces. On September 1 3 the Germans halted and entrenched 
themselves on their right on the line of hills running from Soissons to 
Rheims. On the left the retirement had been less marked. After more 
than a week of indecisive but bloody fighting, an envelopment of the entire 
German right was attempted, with the sole result of extending both lines 
to the north, and again into Belgium. Suddenly, in the closing days of 
September, the German forces began an attack upon Antwerp, presumably 
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to dispose finally of the Belgian army, which, by repeated sorties from the 
fortress, had impeded the operations of the German forces and the move- 
ment of their supplies. The heavy artillery of the Germans, which had 
already at Liege and Namur demonstrated its superiority over even the 
most modern of fortifications, reduced one by one the renowned forts of 
Antwerp, and on October 10 the city capitulated, the major portion of the 
Belgian army escaping however to the west, where it was soon heavily regn- 
forced by the allied armies. The battle lines of both armies now extend- 
ing to the coast, flanking operations were at an end, and the conflict along 
the whole line assumed the character of a field siege. The Germans still 
persisted in the offensive, however, particularly along the Yser river and 
canal, southwest of Ostend, with the alleged object of forcing the allied 
lines beyond Calais, which could then be used as a base for naval and mili- 
tary attacks upon the British Isles. — In the south the French had at the 
opening of the war attempted a vigorous counter-invasion, which was for a 
time successful, Alsace and German-Lorraine being entered and Saarburg 
and Muelhausen occupied. The attack was however quickly repulsed by 
the German forces, and the French force pushed back upon its fortresses. 
Following the battle of the Marne, the German forces began an attack on 
the whole southern barrier of forts, known as the Verdun-Toul barrier, and 
met with varying success, capturing Beaumont on September 9; but by 
the end of the month the attack was apparently abandoned. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST. — The reported expectation of the 
German general staff that Russia would require at least six weeks for an 
effective mobilization on its western frontiers was seriously disappointed 
when hardly three weeks after the declaration of war large Russian armies 
crossed both the German and Austrian frontiers. — The Russian army of 
invasion encountered at first little resistance in its invasion of East Prussia, 
occupying several towns, investing Koenigsberg and almost reaching the 
Vistula barrier of fortresses. At Tannenburg, however, it was faced by a 
large German force, which had been heavily augmented by the recall of 
two corps from the western field, and on September 1 was completely de- 
feated, retreating to Russian territory. It was alleged, however, that the 
East Prussian invasion had been intended merely to compel a weakening 
of the western offensive, and had thus succeeded in its purpose. Following 
the Russian defeat, the German forces assumed the offensive, and entered 
Russian territory, but without significant result. Early in October the Rus- 
sian commander announced a victory over the Germans at Augustovo, 
which, however, was characterized in the German bulletins as a strategic 
retreat. — In Galicia the main Russian army, marching west from the 
Lutsk-Dubno-Rovno fortresses, routed the main Austrian army at and 
about Lemberg, about September 1 , and drove it west and north back on 
its second line of intrenchments along the San and Vistula rivers, domi- 
nated by the fortress of Przemysl and Jaroslav. On September 23, however, 
Jaroslav was surrendered, and with it the railroad from Przemysl to Cracow. 
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The investment and isolation of Przemysl followed, and on October 20 the 
capture of its outer forts was announced by the Russian war office. At the 
same time advance forces penetrated still further into Galicia, defeating Aus- 
trian forces at Tarnow, only 50 miles from Cracow, and cavalry, crossing the 
passes of the Carpathians, invaded Hungary. — In Russian Poland, on the 
other hand, the German-Austrian forces, taking advantage of the unwilling- 
ness of the Russian commander to extend his center beyond his flanks, which 
an advance to the frontier would have necessitated, assumed the offensive, 
reaching Lodz and threatening Warsaw. — On the Austro-Sexvian frontier 
the outcome of the operations seemed, in spite of numerous local reverses, 
to favor the Servian forces. The bombardment of Belgrade, begun on July 
29 and continued unremittingly through August, failed of its purpose, while 
the Austrian army of invasion was completely defeated on August 2 1 at 
Jedar. Invasion of Bosnia by Servian and Montenegrin forces followed, 
and on September 10 Semlin fell into their hands. Their attack on Sara- 
jevo, the capital of Bosnia, was aided by an Anglo-French fleet, and its fall 
seemed likely. 

OPERATIONS IN COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The Japanese at- 
tack on Kiao-Chau, aided by British warships, compelled its surrender on 
November 3. It was occupied by Japanese forces who, it was announced, 
would hold it to the end of the war. — On August 29 expeditions from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand captured German Samoa and occupied Kaiser Wil- 
helmsland. — In Africa, the first day of the war witnessed the occupation of 
Togoland by French and British forces; while the occupation of German 
Southwest Africa by the forces of the South African Union seemed, in 
spite of the desertion of part of those forces to the German cause (see infra, 
p. 753) equally imminent. — Operations were also begun immediately against 
German East Africa and Kamerun. 

THE "WAR ON THE SEA — The activities of the British fleet compelled 
a speedy withdrawal from all the seas of the German merchant marine. — 
The German North Sea Fleet, moreover, did not venture out against the 
superior British forces, but remained for the most part secure in harbor 
basins, which no enemy ships could possibly enter. By a wholesale strew- 
ing of mines and by the daring use of submarines, however, enormous, 
though relatively insignificant, damage was inflicted on the British fleet and 
on hostile shipping. — In the Pacific, a German squadron vanquished a 
British flotilla of equal strength off the coast of Chili, while a fast German 
cruiser, the "Emden," wrought havoc among British shipping until de- 
stroyed early in November by an Australian battleship. By the end of 
October, British shipping was safe on all its customary routes. 

III. THE UNITED STATES. 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — That President Wilson would be ready to 
accept renomination in 1916 was made evident by a letter written to the 
state treasurer of New Jersey on September 25 by the secretary to the 
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president. Referring to the proposal that the Democrats of New Jersey 
should formally advocate a second term, the letter indicated that, in the 
President's view, such a course taken by his personal friends in the state 
might seem to imply the taking of an unfair advantage. — On July 1 an order 
prohibiting the use of liquors on United States warships became effective. — 
On August i, after conferring with bankers in New York, the secretary of 
the treasury arranged for the prompt issue of emergency bank notes which 
would enable banks to substitute notes for gold certificates, thereby hus- 
banding their gold and building up their reserves. He also announced 
that he would accept from national banks, as a basis for emergency 
currency, notes secured by warehouse receipts for cotton, tobacco and naval 
stores, at seventy-five per cent of their value. This measure was intended 
especially to assist the farmer in harvesting and holding his crop until 
market conditions should grow more favorable. — On September 23 the 
secretary announced his intention of withdrawing United States deposits and 
refusing emergency currency in the case of national banks guilty of hoarding 
money or charging excessive interest. On September 25 he issued a list of 
247 banks which were hoarding money, and in the next few days he withdrew 
$3,000,000 of government deposits. — Among the more important appoint- 
ments made by the President were: James C. McReynolds as associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, vice Horace Harmon Lurton, deceased; T. W. 
Gregory as attorney-general; William G. Sharp as ambassador to France; 
George S. Marye as ambassador to Russia; Frederick Jesup Stimson as the 
first ambassador to the Argentine Republic; Ira N. Morris as minister to 
Sweden; and Garrett A. Dropper as minister to Greece. Some difficulty 
was found in completing the personnel of the federal reserve board. President 
Wilson sent his nominations to the Senate on June 15. Charles S. Hamlin, 
W. P. G. Harding and Adolph C. Miller were confirmed without delay; 
but opposition developed in the case of Paul M. Warburg and Thomas D. 
Jones. The Senate finally accepted Mr. Warburg, but the President was 
forced to substitute Frederick A. Delano for Mr. Jones. 

CONGRESS. — On October 24 Congress adjourned after a continuous 
session of eighteen months, the longest session in the history of the gov- 
ernment. During the last few days southern members had vainly con- 
ducted a filibuster in both Houses with the idea of preventing adjournment 
until assistance should be granted to the cotton growers ; but, in view of 
the approaching election, this course met with little support. Congress had 
been held in session by the President's insistence upon the completion of 
his legislative program as well as by the danger of complications in Mexico 
and the emergencies rising out of the European war. — In May the proposed 
legislation for the control of trusts (see last Record, p. 358) took form in 
three separate measures : the Clayton Anti-trust bill supplementing the 
Sherman Act, a Railroad Capitalization bill, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission bill. On June 5, after less than two weeks of perfunctory discus- 
sion, all three passed the House ; the first by a vote of 275 to 54, 40 Re- 
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publicans and 1 5 Progressives acting with the majority ; the second by a 
vote of 325 to 12, four Democrats opposing it ; and the third without the 
formality of a roll-call. Favorable action in the Senate seemed less cer- 
tain, however ; and in the middle of June President Wilson undertook to 
weaken the opposition by showing that hostility had been stimulated by 
means of circular letters and concerted efforts in the press. On August 5 
the Federal Trade Commission bill, with certain amendments, passed the 
Senate by a vote of 53 to 16, two Democrats opposing and twelve. Repub- 
licans supporting it. A month later the conference report was accepted by 
the House without a roll-call and by the Senate with five dissentient votes. 
The law provides for a commission of five members to which the powers of 
the Bureau of Corporations are transferred. Besides being endowed with 
large powers of investigation into the affairs of interstate corporations other 
than banks and common carriers, the commission must cooperate with the 
attorney -general and assist the courts in the framing of dissolution decrees. 
It can issue orders to prevent unfair methods of competition and enforce 
them through the courts. — On September 2 the Clayton Anti-trust bill 
passed the Senate by a vote 46 to 16, seven Republicans and one Progres- 
sive supporting it. The conference report was adopted in the Senate on 
October 5 by a vote of 35 to 24 and in the House on October 6 by a vote 
of 244 to 54, 22 Republicans and 5 Progressives acting with the Demo- 
crats. The bill covers certain practices in trade and corporation manage- 
ment which have come under public condemnation ; it prohibits price dis- 
criminations and price-cutting, exclusive trade relations, interlocking di- 
rectorates and holding companies ; it limits the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes to cases where irreparable damage to property and property rights 
would otherwise result and where there is no adequate remedy at law ; it 
provides for trial by jury in contempt cases ; and it exempts labor unions 
and agricultural organizations from prosecution under the anti-trust acts 
when ' ' lawfully carrying out their legitimate objects. ' ' In conference the 
specific personal criminal penalties prescribed in the original bill were 
dropped. — The Railroad Capitalization bill, empowering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to supervise the issue of stocks and bonds, was 
reported to the Senate with amendments, but held over till the next ses- 
sion.— During the last months of the session Congress gave its attention to 
certain emergency measures brought forward in view of the economic effects 
of the European war. On August 5 a sum of $2, 500,000 was appropriated 
for the relief of Americans stranded in Europe. Early in August an amend- 
ment to the Aldrich-Vreeland law of 1908 extended the authorized aggre- 
gate of new note issues to 125 per cent of the capital and surplus of banks ; 
and a month later the federal reserve act was amended so as to increase 
the amount of emergency currency which rtiay be issued by a national bank 
against commercial paper and so as to extend to state banks the permission 
to issue emergency notes under certain circumstances. — On August 18 the 
President approved an amendment to the ship registry law under which 
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foreign-built ships of American ownership are admitted to American registry 
for the purposes of the over-sea trade and the president is authorized to 
suspend the existing requirements that foreign-built ships shall comply with 
American laws regarding inspection and measurement and that officers of 
American ships shall be citizens. In the Senate an ineffectual attempt was 
made to admit foreign-built ships to the coastwise trade. — In view of the 
apparent reluctance of American capital to take advantage of the new law, 
President Wilson urged Congress to create a corporation of $10,000,000 
capital, of which the government should hold 5 1 per cent, for the purpose 
of buying and operating merchant-ships in the over-sea trade. But in 
neither House was the sentiment favorable to such action, especially as 
Great Britain and France would probably view with dissatisfaction the pur- 
chase of German ships in time of war. The Senate had previously passed 
a bill authorizing the use of ships of war to carry passengers, mails and 
freight to and from South America. — In August a law was passed estab- 
lishing in the Treasury department a bureau of marine risk insurance with 
authority to insure American vessels and cargoes against loss during the 
war. An appropriation of $5,000,000 was made. — On September 4 Presi- 
dent Wilson addressed the houses of Congress on the necessity of providing 
an additional revenue of $100,000,000 to meet the deficits caused by the de- 
crease in imports from countries affected by the war. Unlike the other 
emergency measures, which had met with little partisan opposition, the War 
Revenue bill was carried through the House on September 25 strictly as a 
Democratic measure. The vote was 234 to 135, one Progressive acting 
with the majority and eleven Democrats with the minority. In the Senate, 
where the bill had been considerably modified, it passed by a vote of 34 to 
22, all the Republicans opposing it. The conference report, adopted by 
both Houses on October 22, provided for stamp taxes upon the transfer of 
stocks and bonds, on bills of sale, mortgages, telegrams etc.; and taxes 
upon beer and domestic wines, upon bankers and brokers and upon tobacco 
manufacturers and dealers. — The bill repealing the exemption of American 
coastwise ships from the payment of Panama canal tolls (see last Record, 
p. 358) was debated in the Senate for several weeks. On June 10, by a 
vote of 50 to 24, an amendment was carried reserving any rights which the 
United States might claim under the treaties with Great Britain and Panama. 
Next day the bill itself was adopted by a vote of 50 to 35, thirteen Republi- 
cans supporting the measure and eleven Democrats opposing it. On June 
12 the House concurred in the Senate amendment by a vote of 261 to 71. — 
In October the administration bill regulating the use of Alaska coal lands 
(see last Record, p. 357) passed both houses. — After a determined filibus- 
ter in the Senate, led by Senators Burton and Kenyon, the Rivers and 
Harbors bill was altered so as to reduce the appropriation from $34,000,000 
to $20,000,000, this sum to be expended upon immediate and necessary 
improvements and upon the continuance of existing works. In its new 
fo<-m it was signed by the President on October 2. 
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THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — Horace Harmon Lurton, associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, died on July 1 2. President Wilson appointed 
as his successor the Attorney-General, James C. McReynolds. — Among 
the more important decisions of the Supreme Court were the following. A 
Massachusetts statute of 1909 forbidding the employment of women for 
more than ten hours a day or fifty-six hours a week does not infringe the 
liberty of contract assured under the fourteenth amendment (Riley v. Mas- 
sachusetts, 34 S.C.R. 469). A law subjecting railway companies to double 
damages and attorneys' fees on refusal to pay for the killing of live stock 
within thirty days after demand, when litigants in general are not subjected 
to the same burdens, does not deprive such companies of the equal protection 
of the laws (Kansas City Southern Railway Company v. Anderson, 233 U. S. 
325). A law declaring any person guilty of a misdemeanor who acts as con- 
ductor of a railway train without having served two years as a freight con- 
ductor or brakcman infringes the fourteenth amendment (Smith v. Texas, 
233 U.S. 630). A state law providing that railway employees shall be 
paid semi-monthly and prohibiting carrier and employees from contracting 
otherwise does not take the liberty and property of an interstate railway 
without due process of law, nor until Congress acts does it constitute an 
unlawful burden on interstate commerce (Erie Railroad Company v. Wil- 
liams, 233 U.S. 685). A Virginia statute applying only to those engaged 
in certain industries and forbidding the payment of labor by orders not re- 
deemable in money does not violate the fourteenth amendment (Keokee 
Coke Company v. Taylor, 234 U.S. 224). A Missouri statute excluding 
organizations of wage-earners from the laws against combinations in re- 
straint of trade does not violate the fourteenth amendment (International 
Harvester Company v. Missouri, 234 U.S. 199). The order of a state 
court to remove a bridge that is a necessary part of a line of interstate 
commerce is an interference with such commerce and cannot be justified 
under the police power of the state (Kansas City Southern Railroad Com- 
pany v. Kaw Valley Drainage District, 233 U.S. 75). A grant to lay pipes 
and conduits in the streets of a city, dependent only upon acceptance, can- 
not afterwards be withdrawn as to streets in which pipes have not been 
laid (Russell v. Sebastian 233 U. S. 195). The law of the United States, 
and not that of a foreign country to which the ship belongs, will be en- 
forced by the federal courts in a proceeding by the owner of a foreign ves- 
sel, sunk in collision with an iceberg, for the limitation of liability author- 
ized by the federal laws and admiralty rules (Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company v. Mellor, 34 S.C.R. 754). For other decisions of the court 
see under The Trust Problem and the Railroads and under Labor and 
Capital. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — In Arkansas, on September 15, an initiative 
act was adopted prohibiting the employment of any child who has attended 
school less than four years or who is under fourteen years of age. An 
eight-hour day is prescribed for those under sixteen and a nine-hour day 
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for those under eighteen ; children under sixteen may not be employed in 
hazardous occupations. — The Iowa sterilization law was held unconstitu- 
tional by the United States district court on June 24; and on July 6 the 
"blue sky" law was also held unconstitutional on the ground that it dis- 
criminated against investment companies of other states and assumed un- 
warranted power over interstate commerce. The workmen's compensa- 
tion law was sustained. — In June the woman's suffrage law (see last Re- 
cord, p. 360) was declared constitutional by the supreme court of Illinois. 
In Kentucky a new child-labor law prohibits the employment of children 
under sixteen in mining and other dangerous occupations; and an eight- 
hour day is fixed for children in all employments. — In June a woman-suf- 
frage amendment failed to secure the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
Louisiana house of representatives. — On June 24 a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the initiative and referendum failed to receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in the Massachusetts house of representatives, although 
Democrats and Progressives voted solidly for it. — In July a law was passed 
limiting the use of injunctions in industrial disputes to cases where irrepar- 
able injury to property and property rights would otherwise result ana where 
no adequate remedy exists at law. — Under a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in June the sale of liquor becomes illegal in a large part of 
central and northern Minnesota, old treaties between the United States and 
the Chippewa Indians being held to apply. — The Missouri public service 
commission issued in June an order reducing the express rates in that state 
by 21 per cent. — Delegates to the New York constitutional convention 
which will convene in 1915 were elected on November 3, the court of 
appeals having refused to consider the constitutionality of the legislative 
act under which the convention was authorized. On October 2 the appel- 
late division of the supreme court affirmed the conviction of Joseph Cassidy, 
William Willett and Louis T. Walter who were charged with trafficking in 
a judicial nomination (see last Record, p. 361). — On September 22 a con- 
stitutional amendment establishing state-wide prohibition was carried in 
Virginia by 35,000. — In September the minimum wage commission of 
'Washington adopted a rate of $9 a week for girls employed in telephone 
exchanges. — On July 1 twelve hundred saloons closed in West Virginia 
when the prohibition Jaw went into effect. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.— At Butte, Montana, on October 6, Mayor 
Duncan and Sheriff Driscoll were removed from office after being convicted 
of neglect of duty in connection with local riots {sttinf/a, p. 743). — The 
voters of Cincinnati, on July 14, rejected a new charter providing for non- 
partisan elections, a short ballot and the recall of public officers.— On 
August 12 a charter amendment exempting laborers from the operation of 
the civil service law was adopted in Cleveland. Another amendment which 
would have abolished the non-partisan preferential ballot was rejected. — 
The new Columbus charter, adopted on May 5, provides for a council of 
seven members, elected at large, and for the initiative, referendum and re- 
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call. — A temporary restraining order was issued by the federal court at 
Denver, on May 13, preventing the enforcement of a city ordinance which 
required a twenty-per-cent reduction in the company water rates. The 
city has authorized the sale of bonds for the construction of a municipal 
water plant. — In July the franchise of the traction company in Kansas 
City, Missouri, was extended 19 years; under a new arrangement the city 
and company will share in the earnings. — The budget of New York City 
for 19 1 5 was fixed on October 31 at $199,233,286, an increase of $6,237, 
734 over the previous year. — In July the voters of Pueblo expressed them- 
selves overwhelmingly in favor of retaining the commission form of gov- 
ernment. — By a majority of 2681 the voters of St. Louis adopted, on June 
30, a new charter providing for a mayor and council of 28 elected at large 
and the initiative, referendum and recall. The new government will have 
full power to own and operate public utilities. — As the result of an election 
held in July Sandusky will come under the city-manager plan of govern- 
ment. — At Seattle, on June 30, a similar plan was rejected mainly through 
the opposition of socialists and labor-union men. 

THE ELECTIONS. — Although somewhat overshadowed by the Euro- 
pean war, the political campaign had a peculiar interest from the fact that, 
besides a new House of Representatives, thirty-two senators were to be 
chosen directly by the people. In the existing House the Democrats had 
a majority of 146, in the Senate a majority of ten; but with the exception 
of 1898, when the Spanish war worked to the advantage of the Republi- 
cans, every election held in an off year after the enactment of a new tariff, 
had resulted unfortunately for the administration. The question this 
autumn was whether, in view of the international crisis and the success of 
his legislative program, the President would receive support from the coun- 
try, or whether the Republicans, strengthened by the obvious decline in 
the Progressive party, would be able to regain control of Congress. The 
September elections favored the administration. Maine chose a Demo- 
cratic governor; in Arkansas Governor Hays was returned to office by a 
majority of 30,000. President Wilson made no speeches during the cam- 
paign; but he wrote a letter to Mr. Underwood praising highly the work of 
Congress; he sent members of his cabinet to speak in various states; and 
he wrote letters endorsing not a few candidates, including Roger Sullivan 
of Illinois whom Senator Owen had condemned as a machine politician. 
Mr. Roosevelt, in an active campaign, attempted to put new vigor into the 
Progressive party, leveling his attacks upon the party bosses and the 
Wilson policies. — The results of the polling on November 3 were, on the 
whole, gratifying to the Republicans. Though unable to improve their 
position in the Senate or to secure control of the House, they did give evi- 
dence of recovery from the disruption of 1912. In the new House of Rep- 
sentatives there will be 233 Democrats, 194 Republicans, 7 Progressives 
and one Socialist (Meyer London from New York City). The Democrats 
thus lost 52 seats, the Progressives 8. The chief Republican gains were: 
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Connecticut, 5; Illinois, 13; New Jersey, 6; New York, 11 ; Ohio, 9; Penn- 
sylvania, 13. In New York, notwithstanding the active support of the ad- 
ministration, Martin H. Glynn was defeated by Charles S. Whitman for 
governor and Ambassador Gerard by James W. Wadsworth, Jr., for sen- 
ator. Mr. Whitman's majority of 138,000 greatly exceeded the estimates 
of the Republican managers. The Progressive candidate polled only 
47,000 votes, not forty per cent of the vote which William Sulzer received 
on the Prohibition ticket. Kansas turned her back on radicalism in elect- 
ing as governor Charles Curtis, Republican. Senators Smoot of Utah, 
Dillingham of Vermont and Gallinger of New Hampshire, all belonging to 
the conservative wing of the Republican party, were returned to the Senate 
by small majorities. Republican senators were chosen in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, though in the latter case Mr. Penrose had a smaller vote 
than his Democratic and Progressive opponents combined. Outside the 
South the Democrats were able to elect governors in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Tennessee and Wyoming. — Prohibition amend- 
ments were submitted in Arizona, California, Colorado, Ohio, Oregon and 
Washington. They were carried except in California and Ohio. — Woman 
suffrage amendments were submitted in Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio and South Dakota. They were carried in 
Montana and Nevada. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. — According to figures given out at the end of 
May, 66 persons were killed and 48 wounded before the arrival of federal 
troops in the southern coal fields of Colorado (see last Record, p. 363). 
On May 4 the state legislature appropriated $1, coo, 000 to cover indebted- 
ness incurred through use of the militia and passed laws forbidding the sale 
of firearms and liquor in the disturbed districts. In a telegram to Gov- 
ernor Ammons President Wilson rebuked the legislature for its failure ad- 
equately to face its responsibilities. He later urged upon miners and 
operators the acceptance of a temporary adjustment of their differences as 
suggested by two federal mediators. The miners accepted the plan on 
September 15. The coal operators, however, raised objections, being un- 
willing to re-employ all strikers who had not beer, convicted of crime or 
to allow the miners grievances to be settled by federal arbitrators. On 
October 19 the President let it be known that he would not accept the 
modifications which they had insisted upon. — On June 12 the strike of coal 
miners in West Virginia, which had lasted for nine months, ended in a 
compromise, the miners waiving recognition of the union; but gaining other 
demands. — At Butte, Montana, riots which attended a local secession from 
the Western Federation of Miners led to the killing of two persons and the 
wounding of another on June 23. The situation remained so threatening 
that Governor Stewart ordered the mobilization of the state militia at the 
end of August. — A strike of 10,000 workers at the Westinghouse plants in 
Pittsburgh began on June 5, the men demanding recognition of the union, 
better working conditions and abolition of the bonus and piece systems. A 
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month later the strikers gave way, accepting terms which had been offered 
by the company almost at the outset. — On August 25 some 1500 glove 
cutters went on strike at Gloversville, New York, demanding increased 
wages. Part of the strikers returned to work on October 2, having secured 
some concessions. — Early in July more than 80,000 western railway oper- 
atives threatened to strike unless the railroad agreed to reduce the working 
day from ten to eight hours without reduction of wages. Urged by Presi- 
dent Wilson, both sides agreed on August 3 to submit the question to arbi- 
tration. — On May 1 1 the United States Supreme Court set aside the sen- 
tences imposed by the District of Columbia supreme court upon the labor 
leaders Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison for contempt 
of court in the alleged violation of injunctions issued in 1907 and 1908 
against the boycotting of the Bucks Stove and Range Company (see Record 
of December, 1913, p. 727). — The sentences of four of the men convicted 
in the McNamara dynamite conspiracy (see last Record, p. 365) were 
commuted by President Wilson on June 24, their sentences to expire at 
once. Eighteen others who had applied for pardon were refused. — On 
October 2, A. P. Emerson confessed that he had been hired by the Mer- 
chants', Manufacturers' and Employers' Association of Stockton, California, 
to plant dynamite for the purpose of discrediting organized labor. — Four 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World (one a woman) were 
killed in New York City on July 4 by the premature explosion of a bomb. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS.— On August 1 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a divided opinion, denied the request 
of the eastern railroads for a general increase of five per cent in freight 
rates (see last Record, p. 362). Lines v> est of Pittsburgh, however, were 
allowed a five-per-cent increase in all class and commodity rates with cer- 
tain important exceptions (including coal, coke and iron ore). Two mem- 
bers of the commission favored a general increase on all lines. On Sep- 
tember 15, after a conference with the President, the railroads asked for a 
reopening of the inquiry, pointing to the large decline in their income during 
the past fiscal year and to the probable effects of the European war. A 
new hearing began on October 19. — On June 22 the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the commission in the intermountain long-and-short-haul case 
(see Record of December, 191 1, p. 752). The commission is thus vindi- 
cated in the fixing of blanket or zone rates and in its ruling that westward 
rates to intermountain points should not be higher than rates to the coast. — 
In June the court decided, in the so-called Shreveport rate case, that rates 
fixed by a state for traffic wholly within a state must give way before orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission whenever the commission finds 
that the state regulations effect a discrimination in interstate commerce. 
The case arose out of complaint by merchants of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
that the Texas railroad commission had shut them out of all Texas business 
by compelling a reduction of Texas rates far below the rates charged under 
interstate regulation between Shreveport and points in Texas. The court 
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held that Congress had power to control intrastate charges to the extent 
necessary to prevent injurious discrimination against interstate traffic and 
that Congress had conferred that power on the commission. — On July 13 
indictments were filed in the United States district court at Rochester against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Northern Central Railroad and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad charging that the roads enjoyed 
unfair advantages over other shippers in connection with the mining of coal 
in the Pennsylvania fields and its transportation to Buffalo. — On October 
1 3 the United States district court at New York dismissed all but one of the 
government contentions in the suit to dissolve the so-called Atlantic ship- 
ping trust under the Sherman act. — The American Thread Company, 
which controlled ninety per cent of the output of thread, agreed on June 8 
to dissolve in accordance with the demands of the department of justice. — 
In June the United States Supreme Court decided that organizations of 
lumber dealers violated the Sherman law in circulating black-lists of whole- 
sale dealers who sold directly to consumers. — On September 4 thirty-one 
food dealers were indicted at Washington by a federal grand jury on the 
charge of fixing prices by daily "ballots," "suggestions" or verbal 
agreements. An official inquiry into the higher cost of foodstuffs was made 
in New York City during the summer; and in the borough of Manhattan 
free public markets were established. — On October 20 final argument in the 
suit to dissolve the United States Steel Corporation began before the United 
States district court at Philadelphia. — On August 12 the United States dis- 
trict court at St. Paul declared the International Harvester Company to be 
a monopoly in restraint of trade and ordered its dissolution. On June 8 the 
Supreme Court had upheld the action of the Missouri court in fining the 
company $25,000 and ousting it from the state. — On July 13 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, reporting on the former management of the New 
Haven railroad system, found that it had been criminally negligent and 
wasteful; the commission urged civil and criminal actions. A week later 
President Wilson instructed the attorney-general to bring suit for a dissolu- 
tion of the monopoly and to lay the criminal aspects of the case before the 
grand jury. Suit began in New York on July 23. A court decree embody- 
ing an agreement between the government and the railroad was filed on 
October 17. Under its terms the New Haven is left in possession of its 
railroad lines except the Boston and Maine and the Boston and Albany, 
but has to divest itself of trolley lines and steamship lines. On November 
2 indictments for conspiracy were found against 2 1 directors of the company, 
past and present. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING.— During the first half of 
the year 19 14 there appear to have been twenty lynchings, four less than 
during the first half of 191 3 and sixteen less than during the first half of 
191 2. Rape was charged in only two cases. — On July 12 a negro woman, 
who was said to have confessed to the brutal killing of a white girl aged 
twelve, was taken from jail at Elloree, South Carolina, and lynched. — On 
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August 7 three negroes who, while committing burglary, had murdered a 
white man, were seized by a mob and hanged at Monroe, Louisiana. — On 
October 14 a negro who had been sentenced to death for the murder of a 
white woman was taken from jail at Angleton, Texas, and hanged by a 
mob. 

THE DEPENDENCIES.— On August 20 the Jones bill establishing a 
new form of government for the Philippines was favorably reported in the 
United States House of Representatives; and on October 14 it was passed 
by a vote of 2 1 1 to 59. The Senate has taken no action. Although no 
date for the establishing of independence is fixed, the preamble sets forth 
that ' ' it has always been the purpose of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the islands and to recognize their independence as soon 
as a stable government can be established." An amendment providing 
for neutralization under an international guarantee was rejected. The bill 
abolishes the existing commission and substitutes a senate of which mem- 
bers from the Christian provinces are to be elected. A limited veto is 
given to the governor-general, an absolute veto to the president; and Con- 
gress retains its right to annul any local act. A literacy test is required for 
voters and a property qualification for members of the legislature. With- 
out the approval of the President no tariff or currency act may be passed, 
nor any act disposing of the public lands or mineral resources. — On June 
13a bill was introduced in the United States Senate erecting a territorial 
government in Porto Rico and conferring American citizenship upon the 
inhabitants. The bill provides for an elective legislature of two houses, 
with property qualifications for the members. United States revenue laws 
apply, under the provision that the revenues shall be locally collected and 
deposited in the territorial treasury. 

IV. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO. — The imminent downfall of President Huerta (see last 
Record, p. 366) was postponed for a time by a serious disagreement 
between the First Chief of the Revolution, Carranza, and the military chief, 
Villa. This disagreement was, however, compromised, Villa, on July 6, 
acknowledging Carranza as his chief and resuming his campaign. Follow- 
ing the capture by Villa of Zacatecas and Aguas Calientes, the latter only 
250 miles north of Mexico City, Huerta, ostensibly in deference to the rep- 
resentations of the Niagara Mediation Conference (see supra, p. 729), re- 
signed on July 1 5 and was immediately succeeded by his secretary of state, 
Carbajal, who would, it was understood, offer no further resistance to the 
Constitutionalists. An armistice was immediately arranged; and after con- 
siderable negotiation between the opposing leaders, in which, however, 
Carbajal, owing to his military impotence, was unable to carry his main 
point, i. e. , a general amnesty to political offenders, covering property as 
well as life, the Constitutionalist forces, on August 13, took possession of 
Mexico City and of the government without opposition. — An investigation 
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made by Sefior Carbajal during his brief term of office had disclosed gross 
financial mismanagement, if not peculation, and the former treasurer- 
general was charged with having misappropriated 2,000,000 pesos.— Dis- 
sension between Villa and Cairanza developed shortly because of Car- 
ranza's assumption on September 4 of the provisional presidency and of his 
announcement of his candidacy for the permanent presidency at the coming 
election, both of which acts were declared by Villa to violate the agreement 
between them reached in June, under which the provisional president was 
to be chosen by a representative convention of Constitutionalists and was 
to be ineligible for the permanent presidency. — A convention at Aguas 
Calientes, composed of representatives of Carranza, Villa, and also of 
General Zapata, who, at the head of an army to the south of the capital, 
rendered only nominal obedience to Carranza, decreed, on October 26, that 
the provisional government be taken over by a commission of five whom it 
nominated. On Carranza' s refusing to abide by this decree, hostilities, 
which had for several weeks been prosecuted in desultory fashion around 
the capital, were vigorously renewed. — On October 12, following a strike of 
the employees of the company operating the street-car service of Mexico 
City, the property of the company was taken possession of by the Carranza 
government, which announced, however, that the measure was merely a 
provisional one. 

CAHRIBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.— The civil 
war in Haiti between the forces under President Zamor and those under 
Senator Theodore (see last Record, p. 367) continued with varying for- 
tunes, which, however, after the death of Theodore on July 1, and the 
landing of American troops at Guantanamo, Cuba, increasingly favored 
Zamor, until by the end of September he was completely in command of 
the military situation. On the financial side, however, difficulties increased. 
An attempt to levy on the National Bank of Haiti, after the suspension of 
payments by the government, was only temporarily successful, and on 
September 20 the National Bank stopped all payments of money to the 
Haitian government. — In San Domingo also the warfare waged on the 
government of President Bordas Valdez was renewed by forces under 
General Vidal, continuing until late in August, when, upon the interven- 
tion of the United States (see supra, p. 730), the resignation of Bordas was 
effected, Dr. Ramon Baez being appointed by the Congress to succeed him. 
— At the general election held in Cuba on November 2, the number of 
votes cast was so abnormally large as to make it probable that the election 
would be declared invalid for fraud. 

SOUTH AMERICA — In Ecuador an alleged revolutionary plot for the 
assassination of President Leonidas Plaza was discovered during the first 
week of July and many arrests were made. It was stated that the con- 
spirators had intended to proclaim Col. Carlos Concha, the leader of the 
rebels who had been attacking the government in the northern part of the 
country (see last Record, p. 368), provisional president. — President Pena 
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of the Argentine Republic died on August 8. The report of the congres- 
sional committee on the construction of the congressional building, rendered 
on September 8, alleged frauds amounting to more than $11,000,000. — 
The presidential election in Peru, held May 15, resulted in the election of 
the provisional president, Colonel Benavides, at a session of the Congress, 
from which those members who refused to recognize the provisional govern- 
ment absented themselves, holding a separate session, at which they elected 
as president Don Roberto Leguia, who had been vice-president under Presi- 
dent Billinghurst. Actual power still remained, however, in the hands of 
Benavides. — The resignation of President Gomez of Venezuela, late in April, 
and the election by a special convention of Marquez Bustilloas as provisional 
president for a year, followed by the appointment of Gomez as commander- 
in-chief of the army, were denounced by Gomez's opponents as a trick to 
evade the constitutional provision against two consecutive terms in the 
presidential office. Early in May an insurrection against the Gomez 
regime, which had long threatened, broke out in force at Caracas and 
elsewhere. 

V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IMPERIAL AFFAIRS. — The question of imperial interposition was 

again raised by the arrival in London of a delegation from the South African 
Native National Congress, to secure from the colonial secretary assurances 
of certain improvements in administration of native concerns which they had 
not been able to obtain from the Union government (see last Record, p. 
375). The government, however, took no public action. — Following the 
outbreak of the European war, plans for the development of imperial trade, 
by encouraging the manufacture within the empire of all goods formerly 
imported from Germany, were taken under advisement by the Board of 
Trade, the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office. — A bill having for its 
professed object the greater simplicity and efficiency of the imperial control 
over India was introduced on June 30 by the government. It proposed 
virtually to abolish (by making its convocation optional with the secretary 
for India) the Council of India, a body appointed by the secretary of state, 
and composed of persons who had served or resided in India for at least ten 
years, whose consent was made necessary, bylaw of 1858, to every impor- 
tant act of the secretary for India. The bill was criticised by opposition 
papers and also in India as removing a salutary check upon the India office 
by a body better informed than the office on Indian conditions. The bill 
was rejected by the Lords on July 6th. — The declaration of war by Great 
Britain was immediately followed by tenders of military assistance from 
virtually all portions of the empire. Especially gratifying to the govern- 
ment were the apparently genuine demonstrations of loyalty in all parts of 
India, and particularly by those among its Mohammedan population, with 
whom there had recently been friction (see Record for December, 191 3, p. 
738, and for June, 1914, p. 376). — The announcement in May that upon 
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the expiration in October of the Duke of Connaught's term, the office of 
governor-general of Canada would be filled by Prince Alexander of Teck, 
evoked criticism in Canada of the apparently settled policy of the imperial 
government to select as its agent in Canada a member of the royal family. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. — The annual budget introduced on May 4 
by Lloyd George called for a total of $1,029,925,000, an increase of $49, 
000,000 over the total raised for 1914-15, of which $26,000,000 was re- 
quired to meet the current deficit and $21,090,000 was required for the 
readjustment of the relations between imperial and local taxation. The 
budget estimate having for the first time exceeded $1 ,000,000,000, there was 
a great deal of criticism of the government for its extravagance. The chan- 
cellor attributed the deficit mainly to the high navy estimates, and partly to 
the working of the National Insurance Law, the new land-improvement 
legislation and the grants for education. It was proposed that the money 
should be raised by increasing the rate of taxes levied on incomes, by rais- 
ing the death duties, and by heavier taxes on unimproved land through a 
new system of valuation, under which * ' site values ' ' would be distinguished 
from "improvement values." The protests of certain elements in the 
Liberal party, alleged in some quarters to be the wealthy elements, induced 
the government on June 20, over the protests of many influential Liberals, 
to reduce the proposed tax on unearned incomes by a penny on the pound. 
— In May, as the time for the passage of the Home Rule Bill approached 
(see last Record, p. 369), feeling in Ulster became daily more strained and 
the sentiment in England in favor of compromise rapidly increased. On 
May 12, therefore, Mr. Asquith announced that while still determined to 
pass the Home Rule Bill as it stood, he would introduce immediately after 
it passed an amending measure. He maintained, however, absolute silence 
with regard to its terms, refusing to mention them even in the course of the 
debate on the third reading of the bill. The provisions of the act as it 
finally passed the House on May 25, thus becoming law without the con- 
sent of the Lords, were as follows: The Irish Parliament which was to sit in 
Dublin should consist of a Senate of 40 members and a House of Commons 
of 164 members. It would not have any power to legislate on questions of 
war and peace, the army and navy, foreign relations, trade outside of Ire- 
land, or coinage; nor would it have any religious authority of any kind. 
Temporary restrictions were placed upon its power over legislation as to 
land purchase, old-age pensions, national insurance, labor exchanges, 
postal service, savings banks, and the constabulary. The validity of any 
act of the Irish Parliament would always be subject to the final decision of 
the Privy Council, and the British sovereign or his representative would 
continue to be executive in Ireland. Only 42 instead of the former 103 
members would hereafter be sent from Ireland to the English House of 
Commons. The cost of the Irish Parliament would be borne by the Irish 
treasury except for certain reserved services, the imperial exchequer to pay 
an annual sum to the Irish exchequer. The promised Amending Bill, 
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introduced in the Lords on June 23 by Lord Crewe, proved to be merely 
the prime minister's proposition of March 9: the exclusion, for six years, 
from the operation of the Home Rule Act, of such Ulster counties as voted 
tor such exclusion. As before, neither Ulsterites nor Nationalists fell in 
with the plan. On July 21, therefore, the king took the novel step of call- 
ing into a conference the prime minister and the Ulsterite and Nationalist 
leaders. Sir Edward Carson and John Redmond. No apparent result was 
achieved. The Laborites, moreover, not only were indignant at their 
exclusion from the conference, but joined with many Liberalsin censuring the 
royal interposition as undesirable and uncalled for. On July 26 a battalion 
of troops sent to capture a large consignment of arms and ammunition 
which had been landed near Dublin, in violation of the proclamation of 
December 4 (see last Record, p. 370), for the use of the Nationalist 
Volunteers, was attacked in Dublin by a mob. The troops fired upon the 
mob, killing four and wounding over sixty. The prompt suspension by the 
government of the Deputy Commissioner who had ordered out the troops 
allayed somewhat the intensity of the Nationalist indignation. The out- 
break of the war with Germany and Austria-Hungary caused an instant 
change in the attitude of the Ulsterites. Sir Edward Carson joined the 
government in its call to arms; and an agreement was reached that the 
Amending Bill should be passed but its operation postponed for a year. On 
September 18, accordingly, the bill with the postponing clause became law. 
— On the same day the king also signed the 'Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
which passed the House on its third journey on May 19, and was thus the 
first bill to become law without the consent of the Lords under the terms of 
the new Parliament Act. It provided that so far as Wales and the Shire of 
Monmouth were concerned, the Church of England ceased to be established 
by law; that all cathedrals and ecclesiastical corporations were to be dis- 
solved, and that the bishops of the four Welsh dioceses should cease to be 
members of the House of Lords. According to the Home Secretary, only 
a small fraction of the income of the Welsh Church, that from certain 
ancient endowments totaling ,£157,000, would be lost. — On May 15 a bill 
for a Scots Parliament, promoted by the Scottish Liberal Party and aimed 
to give Scotland a separate legislature, reached the second reading but was 
not advanced to a third reading. — The bill introduced by Mr. Ponsonby to 
provide for the gradual termination of hereditary titles passed the first 
reading. — The Plural Voting Bill which was passed by the Commons but 
rejected by the Lords in 1913 (see Record for December, 1913, p. 732) 
was passed by the Commons on June 15, and again rejected by the 
Upper House. — The campaign of the militant suffragettes assumed an 
unprecedentedly serious character in an attempt on May 23 to blow up 
the viaduct which carries half of Glasgow's water supply from Loch 
Katrine. Shortly thereafter the police took possession of the office of 
the Women's Social and Political Union. On June 20, after giving 
audience to Sylvia Pankhurst, Mr. Asquith replied to a deputation of 
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London working women in so sympathetic a vein that even the radical press 
regarded it as indicating a change of heart. Sidney Granville Drew, who 
published the Suffragette, a paper which called itself "The Official Organ 
of the Women's Social and Political Union," was sentenced to two months' 
imprisonment for having incited members of the Union to violence. Upon 
the outbreak of the war, truce was called by the militants, to which the 
government responded by remitting the sentences of all suffragettes impris- 
oned for militant activities. — The labor situation continued to be unsettled. 
In addition to a number of strikes of no great significance there were several 
of a serious character. A building strike involving 500,000 organized 
workers which began on May 1 was terminated on August 14 by an arbi- 
tration which while granting large concessions to the strikers failed to meet 
their chief demand, complete recognition of the union. At a conference of 
the National Union Railwaymen, the Transport Workers' Federation and 
the Miners' Federation, having a total membership, it was reported, of 
1,350.000, a triple alliance was agreed upon as a reply to the efforts of the 
Employers Defense Union to raise a $250,000,000 fund with which to fight 
strikes (see Record for December, 1913, p. 734). — Strikes of public 
employees also continued. Some 10,000 men employed at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, struck early in June on the question of non-union labor. 
The government announced on the 7th that it would appoint a board of 
inquiry and the men returned to work. About a week later, about 2coo of 
the 3000 employees of the Mersey Dock Board, which operates the docks of 
Liverpool, struck for the same reason. Attempts at peaceful intervention 
resulted in failure, and the Liverpool concerns were reported to be losing 
business to German firms. These strikes, together with a continuance of the 
agitation among postal employees for higher wages and certain provisions 
of a railways nationalization bill, introduced by prominent Liberals, evoked 
considerable discussion of the right of public employees to organize. — The 
union of agricultural laborers for shorter hours and higher wages, and in 
some places for the right to organize, spread over large areas of England 
and was generally successful. It was regarded as making more certain the 
enactment of the government's bill for a minimum wage for agricultural 
workers. — The declaration by the Liberal candidate for Parliament in the 
North-East Derbyshire by-election in favor of a minimum 'wage act for 
railwaymen, the principle of which was part of the Labor but not of the Lib- 
eral program, was regarded as reflecting a strong sentiment in the Liberal 
ranks. — Official statement of trade unions during 1913 showed an increase 
of more than 21 percent over the 191 2 figure, the most striking increase being 
among the railwaymen (about 60 per cent) ; the total number of organized work- 
ers was about 4,000,000. — A thorough revision and probable extension of the 
whole field of workmen's compensation legislation was contemplated in the 
appointment of a parliamentary committee in June to inquire into the subject. 
— The decision of the government in favor of participation in the European 
War received the support of all parties in Parliament except the Independent 
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Labor Party, which, in a manifesto issued by its central committee, urged 
its branches to take no action in aid of the recruiting measures of the gov- 
ernment. Assurance of the loyal support of the Unionists was seen in the 
acceptance by Lord Kitchener of the War Secretaryship, temporarily held 
by Mr. Asquith (see last Record, p. 371). Within the Liberal party itself, 
however, a considerable section was opposed to the action of the govern- 
ment, and Lord Morley and John Burns resigned their places in the Cabinet 
to signify their disagreement. In the Labor party, too, a powerful dissent 
was expressed by its parliamentary chairman, J. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
resigned his leadership. Assurance that even those who deemed the decla- 
ration of war unjustified would be loyal to the government was, however, 
seen in Mr. Macdonald' s acceptance of membership in one of the several 
committees organized to alleviate the hardships which would be entailed by 
the war upon the laboring population. — Supplies for the war was unani- 
mously voted by the Commons on August 6, in a bill authorizing a war 
credit of $500,000,000. — The recruiting of volunteers for the army was at 
first reported to be slow, the reason being variously alleged to be a lack of 
patriotism, a lack of enthusiasm for the war, a too severe standard of phys- 
ical requirement and an inadequate rate of pay and of provision for the 
families of recruits. A nation-wide campaign, of unprecedented variety 
and extent, to stimulate recruiting was apparently followed by a satisfactory 
response, and on September 1 1 the Prime Minister received authorization 
to continue the recruiting until the army should number 1,500,000 men. 
Following the resignations of Lord Morley and John Burns, Lord Beau- 
champ was made president of the Council and Mr. Runcinnan, president of 
the Board of Trade. 

CANADA. — The appointment of Prince Alexander ofTeckto succeed 
the Duke of Connaught as governor-general in October was announced in 
May (see also supra, p. 749) but shortly after the outbreak of the war, it 
was announced that the Duke would retain his post until the war was over. 
— Late in June, the Orders in Council of the government, directed against 
Hindu immigration, and prohibiting the entry of all artisans and laborers 
into British Columbia until March 31, (see last Record, p. 373), were at- 
tacked as unconstitutional before the Court of Appeal in a test case involv- 
ing 500 Hindus. The case was the occasion of remarkable demonstrations 
in British Columbia of the strength of the public opinion hostile to the Hin- 
dus. The arguments of counsel for the Hindus that the Orders of Council 
were violative of the Immigration Act, and of general constitutional princi- 
ples in that they applied solely to British Columbia and made exceptions 
required by treaty in favor of citizens of China, Japan and Uruguay, were 
not accepted by the court, and the Hindus were deported. Hope was ex- 
pressed in official quarters that a satisfactory solution of the whole question 
would shortly be reached along the lines of the agreement with Japan 
limiting the number of emigrants per year from that country to Canada. 
The consummation of a similar treaty regarding Chinese immigration was 
also expected shortly. 
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AUSTRALIA. — The expected dissolution of Parliament (see last Rec- 
ord, p. 374) took place in June upon the rejection by the Laborite major- 
ity in the Senate, for the second time, of the government's bills for postal 
voting and for the non-preferential treatment of trade unionists. Inasmuch 
as the rejection of these bills by the Senate had been certain, the deliberate 
dissolution of Parliament by means of their re-introduction was denounced 
by the Labor spokesmen as a violation of the spirit of the constitutional pro- 
visions regarding dissolution. — A further constitutional issue was raised by 
the refusal of the governor-general, Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson, to 
accede to the request of the Senate for his correspondence with the min- 
istry on the subject of the dissolution, on the ground that such action 
would make the ministers responsible to the Senate. — Sir Ian Hamilton, in 
his report on the commonwealth defence forces in May, recommended a 
complete reorganization of the Military Board, a pension scheme on Cana- 
dian lines, and more efficient musketry instruction. — The parliamentary 
elections resulted in a victory for the Labor party. Prime Minister Cook 
and his cabinet resigned and a new cabinet was formed by Andrew Fisher. 

NEW ZEALAND. — The parliamentary session was opened on June 
25. — A bill making the Legislative Council elective was introduced and its 
passage before the close of the session seemed likely, although its provisions 
could not be brought into operation until after the session of 191 5. — The 
Minister of Marine on June 30 introduced a bill into the House designed 
to restrict the right of entry of Hindus and other Asiatics from countries 
within the Empire, to those only who could write an application of not less 
than 50 words in a European language.— The growth of the trade of the 
dominion during the year 1913-14 was shown by the export and import 
figures to be unusually great. 

SOUTH AFRICA. — The failure of the government to take action upon 
the recommendations made in March by the Commission on Inquiry re- 
garding the treatment of the Hindus in Natal, (see last Record, p. 375) 
caused great dissatisfaction among them, a committee being appointed by 
the South African Hindu Congress to seek the interposition of the imperial 
government (see supra p. 748). — The expected formation of a new party 
by the followers of General Herzog (see last Record p. 375) was effectu- 
ated in July. The party termed itself the National Party ; its chief strength 
appeared to be in the Orange Free State. — Because of his disapproval of 
the decision of the government to send its forces against German South- 
west Africa (see supra p. 736), Brigadier General Beyers, commandant 
general of all the Union forces, resigned his post on September 2 1 . This 
was but the preliminary to a mutiny of Lieut. Col. Maritz, in command 
of the forces in the Northwest Cape Province, contiguous to German South- 
west Africa, with virtually the whole of his command. Martial law was 
immediately declared and a force despatched against the insurgents, 
who were soon joined however by the celebrated Boer fighter DeWet and 
by General Beyers, operating in the northern portion of Orange Free State 
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and the western portion of the Transvaal. By the end of October, the gov- 
ernment announced the complete defeat of the Maritz insurgents; and the 
collapse of the DeWet-Beyers insurrection was alleged to be also immi- 
nent. — The failure of General Hertzog to respond to the demand of Prime 
Minister Botha, that he repudiate the allegations made by Colonel Maritz, 
that he was secretly in full sympathy with the insurrection, was declared 
to mark the end of his political career. 

VI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
FRANCE. — The chief result of the general elections of which the second 
contests were held in May, was a large increase in the radical representa- 
tion in the Chamber (the Socialists alone gaining 35 seats, giving them a 
total of 102 seats), bringing up to 266 the strength of the radical bloc, 
which favored the repeal of the three-year, service law (see Record for 
December, 191 3, p. 739) and the imposition of a heavy income tax. The 
government majority having thus dwindled down to so uncertain a quan- 
tity, Premier Doumergue on June 1, after having been in office less than six 
months, tendered his resignation without attempting to secure the support of 
the new Chamber. The cabinet resigned on the 3d and President Poincare 
experienced great difficulty in finding a political leader who would consent 
to form a cabinet. At the same time the President reiterated his intention 
of safeguarding the three-year service law despite any change in the min- 
istry. M. Viviani's attempt to form a cabinet was thwarted by the uncom- 
promising opposition of some of the Socialists and Socialist Radicals to the 
service law, and the same fate befell M. Ribot. A new face was sud- 
denly put on the situation by the arrival of the French ambassador to St. 
Petersburg with a personal message from Nicholas II. The exact content 
of the message was not made public, but it was generally understood that 
the Tsar regarded the maintenance of the three-year service act as of supreme 
importance to the Franco-Russian Alliance. The almost immediate with- 
drawal by M. Augagneur, the leader of the extreme Socialist Radicals, of 
his opposition to the service act, and his acceptance of a portfolio in the 
newly-formed Viviani ministry were attributed to the Russian message. 
On June 15, M. Viviani received a vote of confidence by a majority of 223. 
— An echo of the electoral campaign was heard in the trial of Mme. Cail- 
laux, wife of the former premier, for the admitted murder of M. Calmette 
(see last Record, p. 378). The defendant was acquitted, the fact that no 
woman had ever been convicted of murder in France having apparently 
had great weight with the jury. — An outburst occurred at the general post- 
office when it became known that the Senate had refused to grant the post- 
men's demands for increased lodging allowance, and a strike was called 
on June 23. The general postoffice was in a state of siege for some hours, 
and the mail remained untouched during that time. A truce was finally 
proclaimed, a conference of a deputation of postmen with M. Thomson, 
the minister of commerce, being arranged, and the postmen returned to 
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work. — On August 26, due to the war, Premier Viviani announced the 
resignation of the ministry and the formation of a new cabinet to conduct 
the defense of the Republic. Within an hour the new cabinet was ac- 
cepted, and all parties were cooperating in the work of the government 
during the crisis. The new ministry included Viviani who retained his 
post, Delcasse, Millerand, Briand and the Socialist anti-militarists, Jules 
Guesde and Marcel Sembat. — Jean Jaures, who steadfastly opposed the 
entrance of France into the war, refusing to become a member of the cab- 
inet, and organizing a general protest strike, was assassinated on July 31 
by a war fanatic. — On August 5, upon the convening of Parliament a bill 
was unanimously passed conferring French nationality on the natives of 
Alsace-Lorraine enlisting in the army. — On September 3 the seat of the 
government was moved temporarily from Paris to Bordeaux in anticipation 
of a possible siege. — The capture of Taza on May 8 by the French army 
in Morocco effected the union of the eastern and western spheres of occu- 
pation and was regarded as completing the effective occupation of the 
whole of the French zone. 

ITALY AND THE HOLT SEE.— The discontent of the railway 
employees which in April had seemed to render a strike inevitable was 
mollified by the promise of Premier Salandra to raise the wages of the 
most poorly paid employees and to reform the pension system. — On Sun- 
day, June 7, at an anarchistic demonstration at Ancona, the police in 
breaking up a parade led by Enrico Malatesta killed two persons and 
wounded several others. Serious rioting followed in Rome, Venice, Turin, 
Milan and Genoa, while pitched battles were fought with the gendarmes in 
Naples. More than 100 soldiers were wounded. Malatesta then sent word 
throughout the provinces that the king had fled and republics were to be 
established, and in a number of provinces provisional governments were 
set up. On the 8th a general strike was declared, and for the next two 
days, though the railroads continued to operate, economic life over the 
whole country was seriously disorganized. The government promised to 
punish the gendarmerie who were responsible for the Ancona outrage, and 
the strike was called off. — In the municipal elections of Rome the alliance 
of the Clericals and Liberal Monarchists headed by Prince Colonna was 
successful in defeating the Anti-Clericals and Socialists, whose leader was 
Ernesto Nathan, the former mayor of Rome. — On August 20 occurred the 
death of Pope Pins X. The Conclave of Cardinals met on the 31st, and 
after deliberating three days elected as pope, Cardinal Giocomo Delia 
Chiesa, the archbishop of Bologna. He was crowned on September 6 as 
Benedict XV. — Upon the outbreak of the European war the regular troops 
serving in Tripoli were recalled and were replaced by a volunteer army, 
said to number 200,000. It was alleged by some that the policy of the 
government had been dictated not so much by military considerations as by 
the desire to remove to a safe distance large numbers of unemployed work- 
men who threatened trouble at home. — Differences in opinion among the 
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members of the cabinet, alleged to have arisen out of the ever-increasing 
deficit which the mobilization of the army and its maintenance on a war 
footing were producing, resulted in the resignation, on October II, of the 
minister of war, General Grandi, and several other ministers. No apparent 
change in the government's policy resulted, however. — -The death, a few 
days later, of Marquis di San Giuliano, the minister of foreign affairs, re- 
moved from the cabinet its most determined supporter of the policy of 
neutrality. 

RUSSIA. — The repressive policy of the government toward the working 
class, manifesting itself particularly in the suppression of labor papers, the 
dissolution of labor unions and the forcible breaking-up of strikes, resulted 
in June and July in a number of general strikes, accompanied by revolu- 
tionary demonstrations. Following the suppression by the military of a 
strike for better conditions among the laborers in the Baku oil fields, the 
protest strikes assumed in July 21-25 such large proportions and effected 
in some cities, notably in St. Petersburg, so complete a stoppage of industry 
as to convince some observers of the imminence of a revolutionary out- 
break. — The release in July of the Finnish magistrates arrested in October 
for refusing to enforce the laws extending the rights of Russians resident in 
Finland (see Record of December, 191 3, p. 743) was the occasion of large 
anti-Russian demonstrations in Finland, which were suppressed by the 
military. — Following the initiation by the government of proceedings against 
Deputy Tchkheidze because of a radical speech delivered by him in the 
Duma, that body in July passed a bill designed to secure complete immun- 
ity to deputies for words spoken in the Chamber. On August 15, shortly 
before the development of the Russian campaign against Germany, the Tsar 
issued a proclamation, signed also by all the Grand Dukes, promising com- 
plete autonomy to Poland as soon as the war should be over, including in 
the promise also German and Austrian Poland, should they be conquered 
by Russia. On the same day the Grand Duke Nicholas, commander-in- 
chief of the Russian armies, issued a proclamation to his men characteriz- 
ing the war as a struggle of the Slavs in defense of their racial existence, 
and commanding them therefore not to harm any Slav, even though he 
were a German or Austrian subject. — A liberalization if not a complete re- 
moval of all restrictions upon Jews was also promised by the Tsar, and 
the rule excluding Jews from being officers in the army was abandoned, 
numerous promotions of Jews immediately following. The promises of the 
Tsar to the Jews were declared in British official circles to be sincere, and 
Mr. Zangwill, the noted English Zionist leader, urged the Jews to place 
faith in them. — The name of St. Petersburg, being of German origin, was 
changed on September 1 to Petrograd. 

GERMANY — In the first session of the Reichstag, opened on. May 4, 
alleged instances of maltreatment of soldiers by their officers, brought up 
by the Social Democrats occasioned a lengthy and searching discussion of 
many phases of army practice, and particularly of the exclusion of Jews 
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from positions as officers by the military authorities. — Despite the support it 
received from virtually all parties in the Reichstag except the Center, the bill 
aimed to increase the salaries of large groups of minor civil employees 
was rejected by the government. — An unsuccessful attempt was made by 
the Social Democrats to secure the interposition of the Reichstag on behalf 
of the movement for a revision of the old constitution of Mecklenburg — 
The hope of Prussian electoral reform was again disappointed by the 
announcement in June by the new prime minister, von Luebell, that he did 
not consider the time yet ripe for such reform. — A constitutional crisis in 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, arising out of the prince's refusal to accede to the re- 
quest of the ministry supported by almost overwhelming popular sentiment 
for larger public rights in the royal forests, was deemed to point to an impend- 
ing liberalization of the constitutions of the minor German states. — On 
May 2o.on the prorogation of the Reichstag, the Social Democrats departed 
from their usual practice of leaving the chamber at the formal cheer for 
the Kaiser, remaining seated instead. — The declaration of war by the 
government received apparently the support of all parties, even the Social 
Democrats in the Reichstag, or a majority of them, lending their support 
to the government. The strict censorship imposed by the government, 
and the interruption of trans-Atlantic communication with Germany imme- 
diately upon the outbreak of the war made difficult however any complete 
understanding of the Social-Democratic position. — On August 11, the 
Reichstag without discussion authorized a loan of $1,250,000,000, and the 
expenditure of the total proceeds thereof, as well as of $75,000,000 of the 
bullion in the treasury. The provisions for the redemption in coin on 
demand of the notes of the Imperial Bank were suspended, as were also the 
chief restrictions upon note issue by the Bank, while at the same time the 
notes were made legal tender. The loan was floated with great success. 
To facilitate the operation of industries which had been disorganized by 
the calling of their employees to the colors, the chief legal restrictions 
as to hours of labor and ages of employees were suspended. 

BALKAN STATES — In Albania, in spite of an agreement, known as 
the Corfu Convention made in May by the new Mpret, William of Wied, and 
the Epirote insurgents (see last Record, p. 349) by which Albanian Epirus 
was to receive in July a large measure of local autonomy, the government 
was still unequal to the task of subduing the various other bands of insur- 
gents, in the north chiefly Albanian, and in the south, Turkish. The action 
of the Mpret in deporting his minister of war, Essad Pasha, a distinguished 
Turkish soldier, for alleged treasonable activities served only still further 
to disaffect the Turkish element of the population ; while the continued 
helplessness of the government made even the Epirotes unwilling, as the 
time for the enforcement of the Corfu Convention approached, to ally 
themselves with the Mpret. Upon the outbreak of the European war the 
Mpret abdicated his office, leaving for Germany to join the army there. 
The administration of Durrazzo was thereupon taken over by the Interna- 
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tional Commission of Control (see Record of December 1913, p. 709) while 
Avlona was occupied by an Italian expedition. In the interior, however, 
a condition of anarchy continued to prevail. — In Servia, the members 
opposed to the Radical cabinet, constituting almost half of the Skupshtina, 
denied its right to hold office by so small a majority, and, by continually 
absenting itself from the session of the Skupshtina, compelled its dissolution 
on June 15, and the ordering of a general election. Before the dissolution, 
however, a credit of nearly $25,000,000 was granted the government for 
a renewal of armaments. By a concordat between the government and 
the Holy See, the Austrian protectorate over Roman Catholics in Servia 
was terminated and an independent Servian archbishopric established at 
Belgrade. — The assassination at Sarajevo (see supra, p. 730) was followed 
by serious riots between the Orthodox Serbs, of whom the assassin was one, 
and the Roman Catholic Croats and Moslem Bosniaks. — The neutrality of 
Rumania in the European struggle was believed to be endangered by the 
death on October 10 of King Charles, whose German sympathies alone, 
it was alleged, had prevented his people from throwing in their lot with the 
Allies in the hope of recovering from Austria- Hungary the provinces of 
Transylvania and Bukowina. Ferdinand, nephew of Charles, became king 
on October 1 1 . 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES — The continued obstruction by the 
Landsthing of the passage of the bill for the reform of the constitution of 
Denmark (see Record of May 191 3, p. 380), was terminated by the disso- 
lution of that body on June 9 by King Christian, and the election of sufficient 
government members to ensure the passage of the bill. In addition to a 
reduction of the minimum voting age from 30 to 25, and the extension of 
full political rights to women, the bill provided for sweeping changes in the 
basis of elections to the Landsthing in the direction of greater popular con- 
trol. — In October, the government of Portugal despatched to its African 
possessions two expeditionary forces, numbering 11,000 men, for defensive 
purposes. — In the elections in Sweden late in April, the Liberals lost 31 
seats, 22 of which fell to the Conservatives and 9 to the Socialists. — As the 
German army occupied Belgium, (see supra, p. 734) the seat of government 
was removed successively to Antwerp, to Ostend, and finally to Havre, 
France. The numbers of the civil population fleeing to France, Holland, 
and England were estimated at over two million ; while those that remained 
were reported, in the latter part of October, to be on the verge of starvation, 
owing to the destruction or consumption of all stores, and the impossibility, 
for both military and financial reasons, of replenishing the supply by 
importation. The commandeering of all farm animals by the Germans for 
military purposes, morever, made virtually impossible the resumption of 
agriculture. 
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VII. ASIA AND AFRICA 

CHINA— On the publication on May 1 of the terms of the new consti- 
tution (see last Record, p. 384) it was seen to confer upon the president 
even greater powers than had been anticipated. He was specifically author- 
ized to declare war and conclude peace, while his power over the budget 
and finance were limited only by the concurrence of a legislature, of which 
the upper house, or Council of State, was to be nominated by the president, 
and the lower house, or Chamber, was to be chosen partly by a system of 
indirect election and nomination which virtually precluded all popular 
influence, and partly by appointment by the president and the provincial 
governors ; the convocation and dissolution of this legislature was, moreover, 
placed entirely in the hands of the president ; the office of premier was 
abolished. — On June 20, the Council of State was inaugurated with great 
pomp — It was reported that in May a systematic restoration of the officials 
of the Manchu regime to their former places was being carried out ; and 
this was in part admitted by the administration, which declared, however, 
that no return to the practices of the old regime was contemplated. — The 
depredations of large bandit armies continued, that of "While Wolf" 
(see last Record, p. 384) devastating, in May and June, large areas in 
the provinces of Shensi and Kansu and looting several cities. Several 
times, the capture of *' White Wolf " was reported, but apparently incor- 
rectly. — Mutiny in the army accompanied by looting and outrage manifes- 
ted itself in Chili and Shansi and was only partially suppressed by the 
government. — The state of confusion ensuing from the impotence of the 
government was taken advantage of by many exiled revolutionists to 
return to their former centers of activity, and in August the government 
appealed to the foreign legations to prevent enemies of the government 
from taking refuge in foreign settlements. — In October it was rumored, 
moreover, that the government was again in financial straits, the proceeds 
of the five-power loan being nearly exhausted. — The continuance of normal 
economic life over large areas of the country in spite of political disorders 
was evidenced by the apparent eagerness of foreign capitalists to finance new 
railway construction (see supra, p. 727) and by the rapid prosecution by 
the government of domestic railway projects. 

JAPAN — Following court proceedings against the naval officers and 
others accused of corruption in the purchase of naval supplies (see last 
Record, p. 383), Admirals Yamamoto and Saito were placed on the 
reserve list, because of alleged negligence, while Vice Admiral Matsumoto 
and Captain Swasaki, the officers directly implicated, were sentenced to 
prison terms. — An unexpected strike of oil in the Nippon Oil Company's 
fields in the Akita district, gave promise of so enormous a yield as to make 
probable the change of the country from an oil-importing to an oil-exporting 
basis, and the complete independence of the military and naval organization 
of foreign sources of supply. — The decision of the government in favor 
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of participation in the European War, was reported to have been received 
with great popular enthusiasm; on September 7 a war credit of $26, 500,000 
was voted by the Diet. 

PERSIA — The complete financial collapse of the government in June 
was avoided only by the advance, by Great Britain, of $250,000, to be 
secured by the customs and to be applied in part to the full payment of the 
gendarmerie. — In a number of districts no steps were taken to carry out 
the instructions of the government for the holding of elections to the Mejliss, 
and in many other districts there were irregularities. Shortly before the 
coronation of the new Shah, however, on July 21, a quorum for the 
Mejliss was obtained. 

[For colonies and dependencies in Africa and Asia, see the United 
States, the British Empire and the Continental European states, supra.~\ 

E. M. Sait, 
Lewis Mayers. 



